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EXTRACTS FROM ‘* MEMOIRS OF C. PHILLIPS.’ 


(Continued from page 580.) 

The 24th we went to New Garden and stayed 
among friends in that settlement till the 28th. 
This was a new settlement of Friends, and we 
were the first from Europe that had visited them 
or travelled in these parts in the service of 
Truth. 

We had pretty close service among them and 
labored for the establishment of a meeting for 
ministers and elders in their monthly meetings; 
which we found was much wanting; and we had 
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easy under a sense of our being in the way of 
our duty. 

At one place where we lodged, the room 
wherein we lay was exposed to the weather on 
almost every side, and it being a wet night, the 
rain beat in upon us in bed; but my mind was 
preserved in sweet peace, and under some degree 
of a sense of Divine favor. The woman of the 
house was of a tender spirit, and appeared to be 
seeking after substantial good. I had consider- 
able freedom to speak to her on religious sub- 
jects, which she took well, and I was thankful 
our lots were cast under her roof. 

Another night, we lay in the woods with tole- 
rable comfort, though the weather was cold and 
the ground damp. 

About two hours before we stopped, as I was 
attempting to cross a swamp on some loose pieces 
of wood, one of them rolled and threw me back- 
ward into it. One of our friends was leading 
me, and the other, seeing me in danger of fall- 
ing, stepped behind me into the swamp and 
caught me, so that I was wet but on one side 





reason to hope the proposition would be adopted, | except my feet, and although I mounted my 
divers Friends being convinced of its usefulness, | horse immediately after putting on a dry pair of 


and seemed glad that it became our concern to 
recommend it. We found a sincere-hearted 
remnant in this meeting unto whom the Lord 





stockings, rode in my wet clothes, and lay down 
in them, I was preserved from taking cold. In 
the night two of our horses strayed away from 


united us; but there was also a dead, formal, | us, and our guides were obliged to leave us and 
professing spirit, under which the living were| go in quest of them; so that we were several 


sorely oppressed; as well as under a flashy, wordy, 
ministry. 

The 3lst we went about 30 miles to a very 
small meeting on the river Eno, which was very 
exercising ; for although their number was small, 
their states were various, and some of them 
widely distant from that pure, humble, living, 
sensible disposition which Truth produces. And 
as it was the will of the Almighty, measurably 
to baptise us into the states of the people, we 
could not but suffer in spirit with his pure sced ; 


and it seemed as though a drawn sword was de- | 








hours by ourselves in this wildernegs, surrounded, 
for aught we knew, by bears, wolves and pan- 
thers. Before we pitched our tent, I had been 
intimidated by an account which had been given 
me respecting the panthers infesting that quar- 
ter; one of which, it was said, had killed a per- 
son not very distant from this spot; but when 
we were thus left, all fear was removed, and we 
spent the time of our friends’ absence cheerfully. 
I went without the shelter of our shed, and re- 
newed our fire with some wood our friends had 
gathered. The fire, under Providence, was pro- 


livered to us in this the beginning of our jour-| bably our preservation from those ferocious ani- 


ney, which we were to usc against spiritual wick- 
edness, and not to spare, though it was exalted 
in high places. Here we labored for the estab- 
lishment of a week-day meeting. 


mals. 

It was a fine moonlight night, our friends 
tracked our horses’ footsteps in the sand for 
about three miles in the way we had come, and 


The 7th we set out for Carver’s Creek, a jour-| found them feeding on some luxuriant canes. 


ney of about 160 miles, through an almost unin-| The sagacious animals observed them, probably, 


~ habited country. We were accompanied by John | as they came to the spot where we pitched our 


Wright and F. Pigot, Friends. The accommo-/ tent, and having but poor feeding there, went 


dation we met with was very mean, but rendered | back to fill themselves. 
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As we proceeded on our journey, some of our) amused rather than profitably fed; and instead 


eompany discovered the track of a wild beast in | of being solidly settled in a silent exercise of 
the sand, which gave room to suspect that they | spirit, they are in continual expectation of words, 


had been near our tents in the night; but we 
were preserved both from their fury, and from 
being affrighted by their hideous howl. How- 
ever, as we rode through the woods in the morn- 
ing, we heard the barking of wolves at a small 


and remain in sorrowful ignorance of the opera- 
tions of truth in themselves. ° ° ° 
The 26th of the 2d month we left the province 
|of North Carolina and came into Virginia, and 
the ‘Lord was pleased to cause his peace so to 


distance from us, but a rising ground prevented | rest upon our spirits, that we were renewedly 


our seeing them. 

We breukfasted at a miserable inn, about 8 or 
10 miles on our way; where we met such a 
wicked set of company who had spent the night 
there, that we concluded it providential that we 
did not press forward to lodge there; respecting 
which we were considering before we pitched 
our tents. It appeared much more comfortable 


to be under the open canopy of heaven, and the | 


protection of Providence, though among the 
wild beasts, than among those of the human 
race, whose natures were so depraved as to ren- 
der them more terrible and dangerous: the first 
only (or at least generally) assaulting mankind 
of necessity, or by provocation, but the last from 
the incitements of their depraved passions. 

The 20th we proceeded towards Perquimans 
River, being accompanied by our friends, Wil- 
liam Hall and B. Cooper. We calculated our 
journey to Perquimans at 278 miles; going 
across the country to visit several small meet- 
ings of Friends; among whom and the people of 
other societies, we had some satisfactory service. 

No women ministers had visited part of this 
country before us, so that the people were pro- 
bably excited by curiosity to attend some of the 
mectings we appointed. 

We found a few secking people in these back 
settlements, who had very little, even of what 
they esteem instrumental help in this wilderness 
country, which appears too poor for priestcraft 
to thrive in; but I hoped the Lord would gather 
some of them to faith in his own immediate in- 
struction. In this journey we met with consider- 
able hardships, the people amongst whom we 
were being very poor, their houses cold, and pro- 


visions mean. One night we lodged in a void | 


house on the river Neuse. A man who kept a 
store on the other side of the river, gave us the 
liberty of it, sent his negroes to make a fire, and 
lent us a bed and coverings for it. We were 
content, although our provisions were so near 
spent that we had very little to refresh ourselves 
with after a hard day’s journey; and we could 


get neither bread for ourselves nor corn for our | 


horses, for our money; as the man who lent us 
the house and bed would let us have none, though 
we sent to request it. ao Be . 
There is a number of valuable friends in this 
country, who were under suffering from the pre- 
valence of a spirit of carnal ease, and also from 
the ministry of some who will not be restrained 


convinced that we were moving in his counsel. 
We had travelled upwards of 1000 miles in 
North Corolina, and been preserved through va- 
rious jeopardies and trials, to the praise of His 
adorable name. . . ; ‘ ° 

In this Colony (Virginia) we had much suffer- 
| ing of spirit, for although in many instances we 
were favored with a good degree of strength and 
wisdom, to speak to the states of the people, yet 
could we not but sympathise with the seed of 
life, which, in many of their souls, was oppressed 
by a dark, carnal spirit; wherein the discipline 
is too much conducted, or rather, in some places, 
so perverted, that that this designed wall of de- 
fence, is rather a stumbling block to sober in- 
quirers. 

There are a number of truly valuable Friends 
among them, in some particulars ; who, had they 
kept to the simplicity of Truth, might have been 
| serviceable in the ministry ; but sound and flight 
are grievously mixed therein, which will never 
convince the judgment, or settle the mind in the 
| stability of Truth, although they may please the 
ear, and affect the passions. After leaving the 
province we scent them an epistle, which was 
principally penned by my companion. 

I think a providential preservation which we 
esperienced in this province worthy recording, 
but not having retained it in the memorandums 
I have preserved I cannot ascertain the name of 
the river at which it happened. After a long 
jday’s journey, wherein we had dined in the 
woods on a scanty meal, we came in the evening 
to the ford of a broad, rapid river, which, from 
the appearance of the waves, we might suppose 
|had a stony bottom. Neither of our guides were 
acquainted with the ford, and we were afraid to 
‘attempt to cross it until it was tried by one of 
| them ; so the youngest of them, about 19, went 

rather beyond the middle of the stream ; and not 
| finding it very deep, called to us to follow, which 
| we, with the other guide did, when each of them 
took charge of one of us. My companion fol- 
lowed him who went first, and they kept a pretty 
straight course across the river; but my horse, 
jand that of the other friend, bended down the 
stream, which I concluded was occasioned by its 
force and rapidity. When we got over, we 
learned that the bed of the river, which was of 
large pebbles, was so uneven as to render it dan- 
gerous. To ford it safely, the horses should 
have gone a little way down the stream, and 











by wholesome counsel; wherewith a number are!turned up again to the landing place; for ky 
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going straight across, the edge of a pit in the 
bottom must be gone over, which was accounted 


resignation and fortitude, being favored with the 
cheering hope that he went well. 


30 feet deep, so that my companion was in con- 
siderable danger. Snrely much caution is neces-| tended the meetings of Friends as they came in 
sary for travellersin crossing unknown waters. | course, wherein 1 had some service, and was 
The 25th of the 4th month we had a meeting | favored with peace in the discharge of my duty, 
at Monoccacy, in Maryland; wherein Truth | though led in a low track, very contrary to the 
measurably favored ; from which we proceeded to | expectations of the people, which were to be 
West River, taking the meetings in our way. | disappointed. My companion was mostly silent 
The professors of Truth in this settlement are | during our stay in this city. 
principally of the offspring of faithful ancestors;| The 29th we left Philadelphia, and sct our 
but divers of them have taken their flight on the | faces towards the Eastern Colonies. * * * 


wings of vanity and earthly riches, and slighted | After we left Newport, my mind was much dis- 


the truly valuable eternal inheritance : and [ fear, | tressed, and drawn back to that place, but my 


some even despise that precious faith which was | companion not encouraging me, and I being 
once delivered to the saints. We had six meet-| fearful, did not return, which I had afterwards 
ings with them, in four of which I was silent: ' reason to believe I ought to have done; for after 
and my companion had not much liberty of | our leaving it, a young man, whom we had visited 
spirit until the last meeting, wherein the testi-| in his illness, died. He was of considerable ac- 
mony of Truth was raised in its own dominion. | count in the world, and just upon the point of 
The Yearly Meeting for this part of Maryland, | marriage with an agreeable young woman of the 
was held during our stay, which, as usual, was same meeting. Had I moved in faith, I might 
attended by people of other societies, and I heard | have got to his funeral. 
there was a great desire to hear me speak inthis, It is worthy remarking, that while I was un- 
place; but the Lord was pleased very much to} der the exercise for returning back, two friends 
disappoint their expectation. came to visit us, and my companion being en- 
The 8th we went to Gerrad Hopkins’ upon | gaged above stairs, I was with them alone a 
South River ; in the way I had a dangerous fall | short time. We sat a few minutes in silence, 
from my horse, whereby my left arm was much | when one of them said, “(Go down to the camp 


hurt, but through Divine favor no bone was and see,” without any comment upon the ex- 


broken or dislocated. | pression. I had doubtless been ruminating why 


The 9th we proceeded on our journey, although | my mind should be drawn back, and had I at- 
my arm was so weak and painful that I was tended to this intimation and set off immediately, 
obliged to carry it inasling. We passed through I might, with close riding, have reached the 
several meetings in Baltimore County, to Duck | before mentioned funeral, and have returned in 
Creek and Bush River, and in many places my | season to the monthly meeting at Poniganset ; 
companion had good service; but great were my | whereto, as Friends of the particular meetings 
trials of spirit about this time, under which the resorted, all the service required of me might 
Divine arm secretly sustained me. Oh! what) have been answered. 
need is there to stand still in these stripping, | 
dipping seasons, and wait low to discern the way | : ; 
whereby we may escape the temptations of the | 4 testimony of Centre Monthly Meeting, con- 
subtle enemy. As I was favored to abide here, cerning our friend Tuomas Moore, (ce- 
a little, light and strength was afforded; where- ceased.) 
by I was encouraged to trust in that Arm of Al-| ‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the up 
mighty sufficiency which had hitherto preserved | right, for the end of that man is peace.” 
me; and was resigned to travel forward, al-| Thomas Moore was born in Chester County, 
though I might be led in a low, despised track. | Pa., the 9th of the 5th month, 1766. His parents, 

The 18th we came to Susquehanna River, and) Andrew and Rebecca Moore, were exemplary 
the 19th to East Nottingham, in Pennsylvania, | members of the Society of Friends. Having a 
to the house of my dear and worthy friend John | numerous family, with small means, the product 
Churchman, who was not yet returned from a visit , of unremitting industry, their children were early 
to Friends in England, but his wife and son | trained to habits of usefulness in the humble 
gladly received us. The 22d we reached Phila- | walks of life. 


dJelphia, and took up our lodging with our wor-| The subject of this memorial was brought up 
| to the occupation of a husbandman, a business in 


thy and ancient friend Rachel Pemberton. 
Here my companion met with a trial very af-| which he continued to employ his time during the 

fecting to nature, an account of the death of her | remainder of his days. 

father ; which, however, she was the better pre-, Of his early life but little is known, as most 

pared to receive, froma remarkable sense having of his youthful contemporaries have long since 

for some time rested upon her mind, that it was| been numbered with the silent dead. Ile has 


80; and she was assisted to bear it with Christian | been heard to relate, that he was naturally of a 


We stayed in Philadelphia till the 29th, at- 


(To be continued.) 
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warm and excitable disposition, which he was 
enabled effectually to control by the sanctifying 
power of truth operating on his mind. About 
the twenty sixth year of his age he entered into 
marriage with Dinah, daughter of James and 
Amy Wilson, of Chester County, and shortly 
afterwards removed to Half Moon Valley, Centre 
County, then nearly a wilderness, where he con- 
tinued to reside the remainder of his life. His 
house and heart were always open to entertain 
his friends, as well as to assist the poor and des- 
titute. 

Here he entered upon that life of usefulness 
which marked his character as the head of a 
family devoted to the fulfilment of his social and 
religious duties. He was an active and efficient 
member of religious society, a good citizen, and 
a peace maker in his neighhorhood. He was 
diligent in the attendance of religious meetings ; 
and in those for the transaction of the important 
concerns of society, he was particularly qualified 
to promote the welfare and harmony of the body. 

Gireat was his concern that Friends might 





Upon being assisted to his bed, he said “I am 
easy,” which was all that could be understood. 
He lay composed without apparent suffering, 
until about eight o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, when he quietly breathed his last, in the 
86th year of his age, being gathered home as a 
shock of corn in its season, that is fully ripe. 

His remains were interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground, at Centre, on the 29th, attended 
by an unusually large concourse of friends and 
neighbors. 


Read and approved by Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Centre, the 4th of the 8th month, 
1853. 

Henry Ipprnes, 
SUSANNA Sem en 
Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly Meet- 


ing. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENELON. 


It is not strange that men do so little for the 
service of God, and that the little they do costs 








dwell near the fountain of life, to be spiritually | such an effort; they do not know him; they 
minded, and to know Christ, to be a saviour and | hardly believe in his existence ; the belief which 
redeemer from the corruptions that are in the | they have in him, is rather a blind deference to 
world, especially towards those of the younger | the authority of public sentiment, than a living, 
class, for whose welfare he had a tender regard, | distinct conviction of Deity. They tuke it for 
and to whom his company and advice were par- | granted that he is, because they dare not exam- 
ticularly acceptable. |ine for themselves. There is upon this subject 
He for many years filled the station of Elder, |a vagueness of thought, an indifference which 
discharging the important trust to the satisfac-| grows out of the strength of their passions for 
tion of his friends, and as a nursing father in the | other objects. They know God only as a some- 
church, could extend the language of encourage- | thing mysterious, unintelligible, and far removed 
ment and consolation to the mourners in Zion. | from us; they regard him asa powerful and aus- 
His mind was deeply interested in the faithful tere being, who exacts much from us, who op- 
maintenance of our testimonies against War, | poses our inclinations, who threatens us with 
Slavery and Intemperance. | great evils, and against whose terrible judgments 
Having arrived at the eighticth year of his | we ought to be upon our guard. These are the 
age, his strength began sensibly to decline, and | views of people who think seriously upon reli- 
he was seldom able to attend meeting, but he | gion, but even this is a small number. They 
often remarked that he had good meetings when say of such a person, he is one who fears God. 
alone. | Truly he only fears him; he does not love him ; 
Some time previous to his death, he had a just as a child fears a master who chastiscs him, 
slight attack of paralysis. When a little reco-| or as a servant dreads the blows of him whom 
vered, he said to some young people in the room, | he serves only from fear. 
they could not begin too soon to prepare for such} It is because they do not know him; if they 
a time as that, and he wished all could feel as| knew him, they would love him. God is love; 
he did. he who does not love him, does not know him, 
Having somewhat recovered his usual health, | for how can we know love without loving? We 
he continued with calm serenity to devote his! must believe, then, that he who only fears him 
time to the cause of Truth and Righteousness in , does not know him. In order to understand this 
the earth. ‘subject better, we should set before our minds 
Being unable to go much abroad, he endea- | the truth that God, who has made all things, in 
vored to impress the minds of his numerous | fact creates us anew every moment. It did not 
visitors with the necessity of a timely prepara- | follow necessarily that because we w2re yester- 
tion for a final change. day, we should exist to-day ; we might cease to 


In the evening of the 27th of the 12th month, 
1851, while sitting in his chair, he was suddenly 
attacked with apoplexy, which deprived him of 
the power of speech or motion, but he appearcd 





oalm, and was thought to be sensible. | 





be, we might relapse into nothingness whence we 
come, if the same all powerful hand who called 
us from it did not still sustain us. We are 
nothing in ourselves; we are only what God 
has made us to be, and that only while it pleases 
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him. He has only to withdraw the hand that 
supports us, in order to replunge us into the 
abyss of nothingness, as a stone which one holds 
in the air falls from its own weight, as soon as 
the hand is unclosed which supported it. 

Besides this, there are other blessings, far 
purer and of a higher order. A good life is bet- 
ter than life itself; virtue is worth more than 
health ; uprightness of heart and the love of God 
are more above temporal blessings than the 
heavens are above the earth. If, then, we are 
capable of retaining for a single moment gross 
and worthless things without his help, with how 
much more reason must it be true that we de- 
pend upon him for the other sublime gifts of his 
love ! 

It is not to know thee, oh God, to regard thee 
only as an all powerful being, who givest laws to 
all nature, and who hast created every thing 
which we see ; it is only to know a part of thy 
being, it is not to know that which is most won- 
derful and most affecting to thy rational offspring. 
That which transports and melts my soul is to 
know thou art the God of my heart. Thou dost 
there thy good pleasure. 

Thou art ever with me. When I do wrong, 
reproaching me with the evil which I commit, 
inspiring me with regret for the good which I 
have forsaken, and with outstretched arms offer- 
ing me pardon. The good works which I do, 
they are thy gifts, and they ecase to be good 
works as soon as I regard them as mine, and 
loose sight of thy bounty, which gives them their 
true value. 

I call to mind all the wonders of nature, that 
I may form some image of thy glory. I ask for 
knowledge of thee from thy creatures, and I 
forget to seek for thee in the depths of my own 
soul, where thou ever art. 

We need not descend into the centre of the 
earth, nor go beyond the seas ; we need not as- 
cend to heaven to find thee, thou art nearer to us 
than we are to ourselves. 

Oh God! so glorious, and yet so intimately 
with us, so high above these heavens, and yet 
stooping to the lowliness of thy creatures; so 
immense, and yct dwelling at the bottom of my 
heart; so awful and yet so worthy of love! 
When will thy children cease to be ignorant of 
thee? Oh for a voice loud enough to reproach 
the world with its blindness, and to declare, 
with power all thou art! When we bid men 
seek thee in their own hearts, it is as if we were 
to propose to them to seek for thee in some 
undiscovered parts of the earth. What is there, 
to a vain and sensual man, more foreign, more 
remote than the bottom of his own heart ? 

Does he know what it is to enter into himself ? 
lIas he ever sought the way? Can he even 
imagine what is this inward sanctuary, these im- 
penetrable depths of the soul, where thou wouldst 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth ? 
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| Universal light! it is through thee alone that 
we see any thing. Sun of the soul, who dost 
shine more brightly than the material sun! See- 
ing nothing except through thee, we see not 
thee thyself. 

It is thou who givest all things; to the stars 
their light, to the fountains their waters and 
their courses, to the earth its plants, to the fruits 
their flavor, to all nature its riches and its beauty ; 
to man health, reason, virtue: thou givest all 
thou doest all, thou rulest over all. I see only 
thee ; all other things vanish as a shadow before 
him who has once seen thee. 

Thou hast given me courage, uprightness, and 
all the good emotions which I experience. Thou 
hast created within me a new heart, which desires 
thy justice, and thirst for thy eternal truth. I 

| leave myself in thy hands; it is enough for me 
to fulfill all thy all-beneficent designs, and in 
nothing to resist thy good pleasure, for which I 
was created. Command, forbid: what willest 
thou that I should do? What that I should 
not do? 

Lifted tip, cast down, comforted, left to suffer 
employed in thy service or useless to every one, 
I still adore thee; ever yielding my will, I say 
with Mary, “Be it unto me according to thy 

word.” 

I discover every where, in the smallest things, 
that omnipotent hand which supports the heav- 
ens and the earth, and which scems as it were in 
sport, while it conducts the universe. All that 
troubles me is, that I cannot comprehend why 
thou permittest so much evil to mingle with the 
good. Thou canst not do evil; all that thou 
doest is good. Whence comes it then that the 
earth is covered. with crimes and with misery? 
Evil seems to prevail over good. Thou hast 
made the world for thy glory, and one is tempted 
to believe that it has turned to thy dishonor. 
Why delayest thou, oh Lord, to separate the good 

jfrom the evil? Hasten to glorify thy name; 
teach those who blaspheme thee how great thou 
art. 

But, oh, how deep are thy judgments! thy 
ways are higher than our ways, as the heavens 
are higher than the earth. We are impatient 
because our whole life is but a moment; but 
thy long patience rests on thy eternity, before 
which a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is passed. 

I would check all reasonings which tempt me 
to doubt of thy goodness. I know that thou art 
always good. I know that thou hast made thy 
creatures in thine own image, upright, just and 
good, as thou art thyself; but thou hast not 
willed to deprive them of the power of choosing 
between good and evil. Thou offerest to them 

‘what is good; this is enough: I am sure of it, 
‘although I do not comprehend how it is; but 
‘the immutable and perfect idea I have of thee 
| forbids me to doubt it. May I ever be one of 
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these little ones to whom thou. revealest thy 
mysteries, whilst thou hidest them from the 
wise and prudent of the world ! 

It is thou that hurriest to the tomb those to 
whom life is a continual snare, and to whom 
death, which has put them in safety, was a mercy. 
It is thou who hast made this death a bitter but 
salutary remedy to the friends who were bound 
to them by a too ardent, a too tender love. Thus 
the same stroke which is intended to save one by | 
death, detaches the other from life, who is thus | 
prepared for death by him who had been the 
dearest in life to him. Thou dost thus most | 
mercifully mingle bitterness with all which is not 
from thyself, that our hearts, formed to love thee, 
and live in thy love, may be constrained to re- 
turn to thee feeling that all other support fails | 
us. 

It is because thou art all love, that thou art a | 
jealous God; a divided heart displeases thee, a| 
wandering heart excites thy pity. Thou art in- 
finite in all things, in love as in wisdom and 
power ; an imperfect love, and a limited wisdom, 
cannot know thee. Can the finite comprehend | 
the infinite? It is through suffering that we are | 
prepared for happiness. 


| 
| 


RULES OF CONDUCT. 


gentle words, the potency of which few natures 
ure so icy as wholly to resist. 

Would you have your home a cheerful, hal- | 
lowed spot, within which may ever be found that 
happiness and peace which the world denicth to 
its votaries? Let no harsh word be uttered | 
within its walls. Speak gently to the wearied | 
husband, who, with an anxious brow, returns | 
from the perplexities of his daily avocations ; | 
and let him, in his turn, speak gently to the | 
careworn woman and wife, who, amid her never- | 
ending round of little duties, finds rest and en- 


; ; | sition, and without emblazoned story. 
Gentle Words.—There is a magic power in| 
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CHRISTIAN GOODNESS. 

Christian goodness is not only a spirit of pr- 
rity ; it is also a spirit of sacrifice. And to ex- 
ercise the spirit of sacrifice in its utmost devotion, 
we need not the trials of fiery persecution. Life 
does not permit that such should be frequent, 
and even in the fiercest times, such can only be 
transient and rapid. The opportunity is rare, 
which concentrates the sanctity of a whole nature 
in a single resolve; but the opportunities are 
always where a sanctity as pure can leaven the 
entire life, and be the principle that animates its 
every action. For the existence or energy of 
such a spirit, the torture or the stake is no es- 
sential. We are not called to answer for our 
faith before magistrates. We are not appointed 
to make confession in the flames. We are or- 


| dained to duties that meet us every day, which 


with every day impose on us self-denial, in which 
every day we may consecrate endurance by tem- 
pers both heavenly and heroic. We have be- 
reavements that sadden us; we have vexations 
that provoke us; we have labors that oppress, 
and watchings that fatigue; we have losses and 
griefs which it requires believing hearts to sup- 
port. Now, we may bear all these meekly, and 


_ that is to bear them nobly, to perfect the dictates 


of celestial wisdom, in the strength of a sublime 
patience. This may be without conspicuous po- 
The daily 
sacrifices of a laboring man to duty, may involve 
more bravery of soul, than the achievements of 


| patriots and heroes; and the devotion of. an un- 


lettered girl, comforting through years the bed- 


ridden winter of a parent’s age, may contain a 
holier martyrdom than any which the church has 


canonized and glorified. The spirit of sacrifice 
is pre-eminently the spirit of Christ; it is the 
spirit which was perfect on the cross, and which 
gave the cross its triumph.—Discourses by H. Giles. 


ON GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
The pious biographer of Henry Martyn, that 


couragement in the sympathy of him she loves. | devoted and laborious missionary, has this sensi- 
Speak gently to the wayward child; a pleasant | ble remark on his first being called to the work 
smile and a word of kindness will often restore | of the ministry : 

good humor and playfulness. Speak gently to “God who has appointed different orders and 
the dependents who lighten your daily toil; kind | degrees in his church, and who assigns to all the 
words insure respect and affection, while the an- | members of it their respective stations, was at 
gry rcbuke provokes impertinence and dislike. | this time pleased by the almighty and gracious 
Speak gently to the aged; many are the trials | influence of his Spirit to call him to a work de- 
through which they have passed, and now a lit- , manding the most painful sacrifices, and the 
tle while and they will be missed from their ac-; most arduous exertions—that of a Christian 
customed place; the spirit will have passed to | Missionary.” And Henry Martyn, himself, 
its rest. The remembrance of an unkind word 'when afterwards engaged in the service, enter- 
will then bring with it a bitter sting. Speak | tained a sound and evangelical view of what the 
gently to the erring one—are we not all weak | true authority is which makes manifest the right 
and liable to err? Temptations, of which | ordination of a Gospel Minister. “TI longed,” 
we cannot judge, may have surrounded him. | says he, “that I might not say one word to men 
Harshness will drive him on in the sinful | of myself, from my own mind, but that God 
way ; gentleness and love may win him back to | would put his own word into my mouth, that l 
virtue. might feed his people with true spiritual food. 
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A NEW INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


A new Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, is 
about to be erected near the City of New York. 
At the laying of the Corner Stone, one of the 
speakers uses this language, and relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

I have no visionary theory to suggest on this 
subject ; but it is a pleasant testimony I am able 
to give, after a close examination, that in the 
process of instructing the deaf mute, it has been 
a question with me, whether there be any disad- 
vantage in the loss of human sounds of folly and 
vice, which mislead and direct so many others. 
There has been an abundant success in develop- 
ing the conscience and warming into life their 
religious sentiments, and establishing direct com- 
muuion with the Father of Spirits. I have often 


been delighted at the clearness, simplicity and | 


promptitude of the replies which have been made 
by the mute, to questions of religious import. 

“Who made the world ?”’ was a question once 
proposed to a little boy in the Institution. With- 
out ar stant’s delay, the chalk had rapidly 
trace: nswer : 

“Ty beginning God created the heavens 
and the carth.’”’ 

“ Why did Jesus come into the world?” was 
the next question proposed. With a smile of 
gratitude, the little fellow wrote in reply: 

“ This is a faithful saying,” Xe. 


Tle astonished visitor, desirous of testing the 
religious nature of the pupil to the utmost, ven- 
tured.at length to ask— 

“ Why were you born deaf and dumb, when I 


can both hear and speak?” With the sweetest 
and most touching expression of meek resigna- 


tion on the face of the boy, the rapid chalk re- | 


plied : 


“Even so Father, for soit seemed good in thy 
” 


PHILOSOPHY OF AIR-CURRENTS. 

Already a knowledge of the hitherto unnoticed | 
winds, has enabled navigators to shorten their | 
voyages to some parts of the world, by fully one- 
half. In speaking of the growing importance of 
our intercourse with the Australian colonies, 


Lieut. Maury expresses his belief that in a very al 


few years the run to and from Australia from 
this country would be accomplished by ordina- 
rily good sailing vessels in 140 days, instead of 
as at present, 180 to 200 days. It is not, there- 
fore to be wondered at that ship-owners, mer- 
chants, and mariners, should take a deep interest 
in them. ‘Time has ever been considered as mo- 
ney, and surely this was never more truly the 
case than at the present moment, when clectric 
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In thus looking, however, to shortening the 
voyage to and from the other side of the globe, 
no new and costly appliances are needed, no 
novel motive power is thought of, not a new 
rope is required, not an eXtra square yard of 
canvas is asked for—all that is needed isa 
thorough knowledge of the winds at sea, so that 
the navigator may, by avoiding such of them as 
are adverse to him make use only of those which 
are in his favor. In so far as this practical mat- 
ter of fact end is arrived at, the man of the 
world, will of course feel warmly interested in 
the inquiry. But the sympathies of the student 
of science are not less enlisted on the same side, 
for he will by such means gather together many 
new and beautiful facts serving to illustrate the 
economy of Nature in some of her grandest ope- 
rations. Without a doubt it will be through a 
| knowledge of the world of winds that we shall 
arrive at an understanding of many phenomena 
at present but guessed at. The course and dura- 
tion of the air currents will explain the fertility 
or sterility of many large tracts of country. The 
direction of the winds will go far to account for 
the luxuriant growth of particular plants in par- 
| ticular localities. The winds will be found to 
| be the great ministers throughout the surface of 
‘this globe, carrying on their invisible wings 
| precious gifts yielded by the ocean, to fertilize 
|and beautify the earth in far distant places, and 
iby a still higher and wider influence so to 
|equalize the ever-recurring disturbances of tem- 
| perature, moisture, electricity, as to fit the world 
‘for the life and health of the many species, 
animal and vegetable, which exist upon its varied 
| surface.— Dickens’ Household Words. 





HORRORS OF WAR. 


In the Crusades, or Holy Wars, continuing 
1200 years, 2,000,000 men were butchered, be- 
sides women and children. 

At the battle of Waterloo, more than 50,000 

erished. 

At the battle of Chalons, the number slain 
was 153,000. 

The Persianexpedition to Greece, lost 200,000 
men. 

At the battle of Cannae, 40,000 Romans were 
ain. After the battle, three bushels of gold 
| rings were found, showing the number of Roman 

Knights who were slain. 

By the will of three military despots—Cesar, 
Alexander, and Napoleon—six millions of hu- 
man beings were butchered. 


WOULDN’T CONTEND. 


A cross-grained, surly man, too crooked by 


telegraphs, high pressure locomotives, and im- | nature to keep still, went over one morning to 


proved screws are doing all that electricity, 
steam, and iron can do, to annihilate space, and 
bring distant places together. 


his neighbor, Mr. F., a remarkably cool, calm 
non-resistant, and addressed him thus :— 
“That piece of fence over there (pointing in 
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a certain direction,) is mine, and you shan’t have 
it. | 
“Why,” replied Mr. F., “you must be mis-| 
taken, I think.” | 
“No, no; it’s mine, and I shall keep it.” 
“Well,” said neighbor F’., ‘suppose we leave 
it to any lawyer you shall choose.” 
“T won’t leave it to any lawyer,” said the other. | 
“Well,” continued Mr. F., “shall we leave it 
to eny four men in the village that yow shall 


couldst set thy seal to the testimony, “the Lord 
is good.” I thought of thee each passing day, 
but could not locate thee, never having been at 
any of the meetings in A. Quarter; but thou 
hadst my sympathy and best desires that thou 
mightest not waver, however close the requisition 


|—for the word of the Lord, in whatever way 


conveyed, shall not return void, though the poor 
instruments, in seasons of discouragement, may 
conclude nothing has been done by them towards 


select ?” advancing the glorious cause of ‘ruth in the 

‘“< No, I shall have the fence. ” | earth. 

Not at all discomposed, Mr. F. said, “Well,| I received a short lettcr from dear S. H. last 
neighbor, then I will leave it to you whom the | evening, informing me that she and S. J. L. had 
fence belongs to, “‘whether you or myself.” | been set at liberty to attend the Monthly Meet- 

Struck dumb by this appeal, the wrathy man ings and other service within the Western Quar- 
turned away, “‘ convicted by his own conscience,” |ter. It was not unexpected to me to find S.’s 
saying, “1 won’t have anything to do with a/ mission was in this department of the vineyard. 
man that won’t contend for his rights.” | She had some weeks since in a letter made some 
—_—--- -— ——— allusion to such service. I weighed the subject, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘and felt assured it was not a light of her own 
“PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 10, 1853. kindling, and encouraged her to keep a steady 
eeanaeies | eye to the light given. I did not then see where 

JANNEY’S LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. | or in what way the spirit was drawn, but a few 
Previously to the publication of this work we | days after, as I was pondering the various ways 
ial Oia ii alin alk sail) and means used by Infinite Wisdom to gather 

sana . _2 diag \the flock into His fold, it opened with much 
tracts from the manuscripts, shewing its charac- | ¢learness upon my mind, that within the Western 
ter. We have recently had a copy handed us, | Quarter was the field white unto harvest, wherein 

and may say, however our expectations were | she was to put her sickle. When writing to S. 
raised in the brief review, its real merit is not’ H. I could scarcely refrain telling her my 

; A thoughts, and that I looked to her as the com- 
known until read. The author has evidently | panion; but I remembered her health was deli- 
bestowed much time and labor in collecting ma- | cate, and would, perhaps, not bear her out in 


terials, and arranged them so as to form a volume | Winter travel. It may afford her some encour- 


of great interest, particularly to those who wish | Seems se reg that in two days after I left 
to be acquainted with the early history of the | ee ee ae 0 ne 

I J J ithe night, and from that time till we reached 
Society of Friends. Its rise, its testimonies, the} York, on our way back from the meetings of 
difficulties and persecutions that those “Sons of | Warrington Quarter, we scarcely had a dry day; 


the Morning” endured for their allegiance to the ed I a no a ee ae 
Light, their unflinching integrity ¢ ationt | 2othing without conferring ability to accomplish 
> hs og tnlegiity sad getiont His bidding. Dear ereatures—they will not find 


endurance of suffering, their long and painful 





ane 7. all the grain-wheat in this part of the land. The 
imprisonments, rather than submit to the| farmers frequently talk about the cheat scattered 


smallest compromise of principle—are por-/| over their fields. a Rh. M. 


1848. 
My Dear H.—My pen has been idle longer 
; ‘than usual, not that I have loved less; but so it 
cumstances of which are so clearly set forth in| js with us—we are sometimes thrown entirely 
this history as to bring the actors almost imme-} upon our own resources. Then we are made to 
diately to our acquaintance. | feel when any effort is made to say or do any 


We, therefore, commend it to our readers, be- | good thing that we are comparable to the branch 

lieving that every Friend’s family would be en- ee ae eee a wary = 

: ) | parent stem,—and what are words without life! 

riched by possessing a copy. | This morning my mind is turned toward thee 

| with warm affection, and I thought, if nothing 

LETTER FROM R. MASON.-=-NO. XXIII. | more than an expression of the continuance of the 

A , 1847. | love and unity of spirit, which at seasons we have, 

My Dear H.—I have been waiting to hear been privileged to enjoy, presented to me, that 

thou hadst scattered thy burdens and exercises | in giving thee a visible record of the continuance 
where they belonged, aud in peaceful retrospect | thereof, 1 should do no harm. 


trayed. These facts cannot be too well known 
to the members of our society, the time and cir- 
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As to spirituals, I can hardly tell how I have 
been getting on through the winter. Outwardly 
I have been much of a prisoner; my health will 
not admit of exposure, and I feel nearly a use- 
less being in creation; but still desires are kept 
alive for the preservation of others and myself, 
and from the afflictions of Joseph my heart turns 
not away. The burden-bearers are sympathized 
with, and desires sometimes are raised for their 
steadfastness in every proving season. There is 
cause for mourning—but I believe many are 
moving on, as they apprehend, under the light 
and guidance of Best Wisdom. There certainly 
is a wide field of labor open for reformation in 
the family of mankind, and very needful it is for 
each one of us frequently to centre deep and 
make the enquiry, “Lord, what wouldst thou 


mind, I believe it would be clearly shown us in 
what part of His vineyard He required our servi- 
ces, and there would be no cause for jarring and 
confusion among us. Oh, how I long for this 
day !—but I cannot hope my natural eye will ever 
see it; it appears in the distant future; but, 
though as a collective body we may not be thus 
gathered, we have the consoling assurance that 
in our own individual capacity, we may by sin- 


gleness of heart know Him whom we desire to 
serve, to be unto us as the shadow of a Mighty 


Rock in a weary land. Then let us, dear H., 

endeavor to hold fast that which we have re- 

ceived, and press onward, nothing doubting. 
Thou hast the love of 


Thy attached friend, R. M. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RACHEL. 
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streams which made the spot a home of old for 
the pastoral kindred of Abraham. A hundred 
miles eastward from Aleppo, and about as far 
westward from the site of the ancient Nisibis, it 
can hardly be less than four hundred north-east- 
ward from the southern part of Palestine, from 
which Jacob had accomplished his weary jour- 
ney. For weeks he must have travelled under 
the burning sun, “ with his staff in his hand,” 
when he ‘¢ame into the land of the people of 
the East.” 

It is certain that Jacob was guided on this 
journey by a special Providence, if there be any 
Providence that ought to be called special—or 
rather, it is certain that in his vision he was in- 
structed in that mystery of Providence, which 


| always attends and guides the path of the ser- 
have me to do?” In this dedicated state of | 


vants of God. Angels ascended and descended 
around him: they were with him when he lay 
down at Bethel on his departure; they met him 
at Mahanaim on his return; and undoubtedly 
they led or accompanied his steps to Haran. The 
thought that in the most important as well as the 
most delicate transaction of life, a good man does 
not move apart from unseen guidance, is no idle 
fancy. Whatever may be said of the rash, the 
passionate, or the selfish, when they hasten on 
without prayer or deep tenderness, we know that 
marriages like those of Isaac and of Jacob are, 
indeed, “made in heaven.” 

All things concurred to form the graceful 
picture of opening affection. In the afternoon, 
while “it was yet high day,” Jacob reached the 
well, where the shepherds. waited with their 
flocks. He learned that he was near Haran ; 
that his kinsman whom he sought, was in health ; 
and that one of those daughters of Laban, from 


The beloved wife of the Patriarch Israel, the | whom he had been charged to choose, would 
mother of Joseph and of Benjamin, appears but | presently be there. The beautiful shepherdess 
for a little while and by glimpses in the Mosaic | came near, even while they were speaking ; and 
history. Iler first meeting with the exile by the | Jacob, with gentle courtesy, hastened to roll the 
well in Padan-aram, her espousal, her participa- | stone away and water her flock, before he told 


tion in his flight, and her early death, are almost | his name and lineage. 


In those patriarchal 


all that is told of Rachel. Still the image is| times and lands, such an act was a pledge of 
wonderfully distinct, and surpassingly lovely. It | truth and kindness; there was no more peril or 
left its impress firmly fixed upon the memory of | fear from the stranger; he “kissed Rachel, and 
that nation, of which three powerful tribes were | lifted up his voice and wept,” while he assured 
her descendants. When the Hebrews spoke of | her that he was her cousin, the son of that Re- 


youthful beauty, of conjugal devotion, of mater- 
nal tenderness, or of sweetness too soon removed, 
they recalled Rachel, with the flock of her fa- 
ther; Rachel, with whom and for whose sake 
fourteen toilsome years of Jacob sped by so 
lightly; Rachel, the mother of the dear chil- 
dren of his age; Rachel, as she gave her last- 
born his mournful name, and died close by the 
city of David. 

In that ancient country, between the Euphrates 


and the Tigres, Haran or Harran is still the | 


abode of Arab shepherds, Through a sandy 
plain, a small river glides towards the Euphra- 
tes; and it was the existence of these little 





becea for whom the steward of Abraham had 
come, with camels and jewels, and almost with 
the pomp of an ambassador. 

Not thus came Jacob, a solitary wanderer, 
fleeing from his angry brother, with no other 
wealth or defence but the staff with which he 
had passed over Jordan. Laban, a worldly, cal- 
culating man, received him accordingly with 
kindness, but with prudent kindness; as “ his 
bone and his flesh,” but as one who (in need as 
he saw him, and furnished as he soon found him 
to be, with abundant ‘sagacity and skill) might 
do him excellent service. The love of Jacob for 
Rachel, the constant and fervent affection which 
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had begun at that first interview, was the chain 
that bound him to the tasks imposed by Laban. 
It was a delightful chain; for the seven years of 
toil, which the rigid father exacted from the 
portionless exile, ‘seemed unto him but a few 
days, for the love he had to her.” The daily 
sight of her as he saw her at first amongst the 
flocks which he now tended, made the months 
pass like a happy dream; and Jacob forgot the 
revengeful wrath of Esau, and was forgotten. 
* * * * * * 

The traits of the disposition of Rachel, which 
can be drawn from the history, seem such as are 
not seldom observed in unison with the perilous 
gift of youthful beauty. In the few sayings and 
actions which are related of her, there is an im- 
patience, an ill-checked eagerness, a want of ten- 
derness of conscience, and a partial reliance even 
ou the superstitions that had glided mm among the 
Mesopotamian patriarchs. * * * 

The time came when Rachel and Leah must 
leave father and mother, to share the lot of the 
returning heir of Canaan. After an absence of 
more than twenty years, he fled, with all the 
wealth which his diligence and skill had won; 
and they could not but justify both his departure 
and hissecreey. They removed their tents, much 
as an Arabian family changes its abode at this 
day from valley to valley. Rachel took with her 
the teraphim of Laban, and concealed them, at 
the expense of truth, both from him and from her 
husband. Possibly she wished to prevent the 


idolatry of her father; possibly she took them | 
for the gold and silver, and deemed it but a part | 


of the payment due for the long services of Ja- 
cob. But more probably, she was not quite 
emancipated from all regard for those gods, whom 
the fathers of the Hebrews had worshipped “ on 
the other side of the flood.” Some remnant of 
such superstition, in that age, must not destroy 
our belief in the piety of Rachel. * * * * 

At the ford of the brook of Jabbok, we once 
more catch the form of Rachel. She leads her 
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was purchased by the life of his mother. 


But a 
little time had passed since the return of the pa- 
triarchal family, when Jacob was commanded to 
go to Bethel, the spot where, when he fled, he 


planted his stony pillow as an altar. Before he 
took his journey toward that spot, he determined 
to purify his household from all traces of the er- 
rors which they might have learned in Mesopo- 
tamia. At Bethel he had vowed himself to the 
one true God, when he went into exile; and 
now, returning to plant the altar of his prospe- 
rity on the same site, he desired to bring with 
him, pure and undefiled, those whom the Lord 
had given him. It is interesting to remember, 
that one of the last acts of the life of Rachel, 
must have been her purticipation in this solemni- 
ty. The images and ornamental amulets, all 
things that could be abused for idolatrous ends, 


‘were buried under the venerable oak in She- 


chem; and Jacob and his household went up to 


| Bethel, and there a second time he talked with 


God. 

At Bethel, the aged nurse of the mother of 
Jacob, a person now attached to his household, 
closed her long life, and was buried under an 
oak, which, in the affectionate regard of patri- 
archal days for such relations, bore afterwards 
the name of “The Oak of Weeping.” When 
the solemn rites for which they had gone up to 
Bethel were finished, they journeyed toward the 
south. Their road must have led them near the 
Mount of Moriah, the ancient seat of Melchise- 
deck, the future city of the Holy One of Israel. 
They passed the ridge from which Jerusalem is 
seen to the north, and to the south the smiling 
valley of “Bethlehem the fruitful.” The last 
prospect on which the eye of Rachel rested was 
that which first met the infant sight of David, 
and that on which angels looked down, when 
they sang “Glory to God in the highest ; peace 
on carth, good will to men.” She died fast by 





the valley where Jesus was born. 
“Son of my sorrow” was the name which the 


young first-born by the hand, and they, as the | dying mother left to him whom, as if doubly en- 
weakest and the most tenderly beloved, are the last | deared by the precious price which had pur- 
of the train; for in the front is the host of Esau, | chased his existence, the mourning father called 


and Jacob has gone before to expose himself first | the “son cf his right hand.” 


to the anger of his offended brother. But Esau 
has had no heart for vengeance ; he has fallen on 
the neck of the companion of his childhood, and 
they have wept together. The train passes on 
before him; the handmaidens and their children 
approach and bow; and Leah and her stripling 
sons; and last of all, Rachel and Joseph. What 
happier emotions ever softened the heart of man, 
than those of Esau, when he looked back on the 
fair procession, after it had passed by, and as the 
beauty of Rachel and her sweet boy receded from 
his sight, rejoiced and blessed God that he had 
been able to forgive! 

Only one of the sons of Jacob was born in the 
land of promise. It was that one whose birth 


For, like a man 
oe has parted with his own right hand, and 
| goes on toward the grave maimed and compara- 
tively helpless, Jacob left the descent of Ephrath. 
But first he erected a pillar at the grave of Ra- 
chel, which, centuries after, when the Penta- 
| teuch was written, bore her name, and drew the 
tears of her posterity. —Extracted from “ The 

Women of the Bible.” 








VISIT TO A GULLERY. 

Of the many species of birds which attract 
our attention and excite our admiration, none 
possess for me so great a charm as the sea-birds. 
[love to watch their graceful motions as they 
soar on wide-extended pinion, or repose on the 
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waves, rising and falling with the swell. I like 
to see them when floating in the bright sunshine, 
and still more when, under a dark, stormy sky, 
they hover over the troubled ocean, touching lov- 
ingly the white crests of the billows, and seem- 
ing to rejoice in the storm. A distant sight is 
frequently all we can obtain of these denizens of 
the air and water, their nests being placed on 
lonely rocks er unapproachable heights: and 
thus, although the safety of the eggs and young 
birds is secured, we are deprived of an important 
part of the domestic history of the sea-birds. A 
few exceptions to this remark may be found, 
especially in the case of the black-headed gull 
(Larus ridibundes), which, although it dwells 
by the sea in winter, comes inland in summer, to 
build its nest and rear its young. ‘The spots 
which these birds chose for their nests are not 
very numerous ; those of which I have heard are 
about thirty miles from the sea. There used to 
be a “ gullery,” as a colony of sea-gulls is called, 
at Norbury, in Staffordshire, on an island in the 
middle of a large pool; and another is still in 
existence at Scoulton Mere, in Norfolk ; no oth- 
ers, with the exception of a small one on a broad, 
or turn of the river Yare, have I heard of. 
These gulleries had been described to me as very 
interesting, and, being in the neighborhood of 
the one at Scoulton, I resolved to visit it. It 
was a lovely afternoon in May; the scenery, 
though not picturesque, was pretty from the evi- 
dence it gave of cultivation and plenty; the 
trees were freshly come into leaf, the grass and 
the fields of young wheat were a vivid green; by 
the roadside was the prickly furze, with its rich 
golden blossoms; and looking gay in a bright 
sunshine. The lark sung as it fluttered in the 
air; the copses were musical with the song of 
the birds; and, on approaching the Mere, we 
saw large flocks of gulls following the plough in 
the fields, and picking up the grubs and worms 
in the freshly turned earth. Some of these birds 
were fluttering about, others coming or returning, 
but in such confused numbers that it seemed as 
if the whole colony had sallied forth to meet us. 
On arriving at the Mere, we left the carriage, 
and, entering a wood, walked down a shady path, 
bordered with lofty pine and fir trees, between 
the tall stems of which were glimpses of the 
bright blue water and the verdant islands on its 
bosom. Quitting the road, we turned up a little 
bypath, and soon came upon the edge of the 
Mere, at a spot where some rustic benches were 
placed, and we sat down to admire the delightful 
view. Before I describe the gulls, let me say a 
few words on the spot they have chosen for their 
temporary abode. 

_ The Mere, which is a mile in circumference, 
is completely surrounded by a belt of wood, the 
dark foliage of the fir and ‘pine beautifully con- 
trasting with the light green of the young syca- 
more-leayes, and the graceful foliage and silvery 
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stems of the birch, the queen of the woods. At 
our feet lay the expanse of water, studded with 
green bowery islands, and on one of them a lit- 
tle rustic summer-house, with its tall flag-staff. 
But in the centre of the Mere was the great at- 
traction. A large, low, rushy island, covered 
with reeds, and with some clumps of willows, is 
the spot especially chosen by the gulls for their 
nests. Thousands of the birds were flying over 
the reeds or hovering on the water, their black 
heads forming a pleasing contrast to their light- 
gray and white bodies, which shone in the sun- 
light. Sometimes a gull would rise from its nest 
in the reeds and fly off, whilst another would set- 
tle in its place; and high in the air was a con- 
stant stream of the feathered population, either 
flying off in search of food or returning to the 
island. Fleets of gulls were gracefully swimming 
in the water; and just in front of us were two, 
flying in circles about a beautiful swan, sweeping 
round and above its head, and uttering their 
loud, harsh ery; whilst two dusky coots, rising 
from an island and flying across the Mere, raised 
a great commotion among the exclusive colony 
by which it is tenanted. The noise made by 
the gulls was surprising; it continued without 
intermission during our visit ; and although the 
ery of a single bird is harsh and inharmopious, 
yet that of thousands, more especially when soft- 
ened by distance, was far from unpleasing. The 
rushing wings was like the noise of falling water, 
and, uniting with their cries, produced a sound 
unlike anything I had ever heard before. 

We now continued our walk round the Mere, 
coming to thickets of rhododendron—which 
would soon look splendid in blossom—then to 
dense masses of laurel; while ribes and other 
shrubs skirted the path ; and on the water floated 
the broad leaves and delicate white buds of the 
water-lily—while ever and anon a passing gull 
threw its dark shadow over the clear river, and 
wheeled screaming above our heads. At length 
we came very near the island, and had a good 
view of the birds sitting on their nests, which are 
composed of weeds placed on mounds of earth in 
the marshy places. The nests were shallow, and 
sometimes two birds appeared to occupy the same 
nest. The eggs, which are of a deep olive color, 
sprinkled with large brown and black spots, are 
much esteemed for the table, being considered 
equal to those of the lapwing, for which they are 
frequently sold. When boiled, the yolk becomes 
solid, while the white remains a clear jelly; they 
are eaten cold. Six men are employed to collect 
the eggs, which is done three times a week, when 
between 2000 and 3000 are obtained; the eggs 
are packed in moss, and sent to different markets, 
or to such private families as have ordered them. 
The birds lay four or five eggs each ; and the 
number of gulls may be inferred from the fact, 
that besides the eggs left to hatch, an average 
season produces more than 30,000 eggs, and in 
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one prolific season 44,000 were collected. A 
canoe made of a single piece of wood, and sharply 
pointed at the ends, was moored to the island ; 
this was used by the keepers in pushing among 
the reeds to reach the nests. Where the canoe 
cannot be used, the men walk with water-boots; 
but in some parts it is too swampy to admit of 
either alternative, and the birds possess their 
eggs and nests undisturbed. 

The gulls come inland in March, begin to lay 
in April, and do not take leave till July, when 
the young ones are able to accompany them. 
There seemed to be a constant changing and 
moveing going on among the birds on the 
nests, which, I should think, would subside du- 
ring the hatching. ‘The noise at this place was 
very great ; and we could distinguish two cries— 
one loud and harsh, that of the birds on the 
wing; the other more inward, a kind of low 
murmuring, kept up by those on’the nests. In 
addition to the grubs, worms, and other insects 
found in the fields, the gulls feed upon small fish ; 
but, although watching their movements, I did 
not observe any engaged in fishing ; they seemed, 
whilst in the water, principally occupied with 
washing, which they did very gracefully ; after- 
wards they cleaned their feathers, arranged their 
plumage, and then swam about apparently for 
mere pleasure. In former times, the young gulls 
were esteemed among the delicacies of the table; 
and in the Household Book of the fifth Earl of 
Northumberland, begun in 1512, these “ see- 
gulles” are for the principal feasts, of the earl’s 
own table, and are charged at one penny or three- 
halfpence each; large numbers of them were 
fattened for sale; but I am not aware that they 
are ever eaten now. ‘The flight of the sea-gulls 
is very graceful ; they have the long wings pecu- 
liar to sea-birds, but seem equally at their ease 
in the air, on the land, and in the water. 

After spending some time in watching the 

















































































































course, disturbed two fine swans resting on the 
green-sward : the long grass was pressed down 
by their weight, and they seemed in no haste to 
take to the water. Presently a squirrel ran upa 
tall pine; and when we turned from the Mere, 
and the sound of the gulls grew faint in the dis- 
tance, the wood-pigeons cooed over our heads, 
whilst the thrush and black-bird made the copse 
musical with their notes. An idea of cruelty 
being a necessary accompaniment to the study of 
natural history, deters many persons from pur- 
suing it; but in reality all they require to know 
of the habits of birds or animals can be attained 
without the sacrifice of life or happiness to any 
creature. We had seen the gulls in their domestic 
life, we had admired their beautiful abode, we 
had learned something of their habits, and not 
one among them had become a victim to our cu- 
riosity, or had any reason to regret our yisit to 
Scoulton Gullery.— Chambers’ Journal. 






















































































gullery, we came away, and, continuing our | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of Weather, &c., for Eleventh Month. 


1853. 1852, 

Rain during some portion of the 24 
hours, .  . - « «+ 6days, 10 
Rain all,or nearly allday, . . 3 4 
Snow; . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ > = 4 
Cloudy, without storms, - £3 4 
Total, Cloudy days, - « 19 22 
O:dinary Clear days, . - il 8 


Average State of Thermometer. 
9 o’clock, 120’cl’k, 30’cl’k. 
ilth mo., 1853, 45.53 50.73 51.73 
= 1852, . 42.23 45.80 46.97 
General mean of do. at same hours for 1853, 49.33° 
its if “cc “ 1852, 45, 
Showing an excess of average temperature at same 
hours this year over last, of more than 4 degrees. 


Mean Temperature of extremes 
(per Penna. Hospital), 11th mo., 1853, 47.899 
« “ “ 7 it 1852, 43.15 
Being an excess of temperature of extremes this 
year over last of about 43 degrees. 


The average temperature of the Eleventh month 
for this latitude for upwards of sixty years past, has 
been about 424 degrees—We can find no record 
during that period where the temperature of any 
corresponding month has attained the heighth of 
the present year, it being about 13} degrees above 
the average. Even the average of 9, 12 & 3 o’clock 
it will be seen is 114 degrees above the aforesaid 
sixty years mean of extremes, during which entire 
period the only years when it exceeded 46 degrees, 
(and very seldom reaching that), were in 


1812 —47 1849 =503 1850 =49}. 


In broad contrast to all which, “ Peirce’? gives 
that of Eleventh month 1832 as only 28 degrees, 
remarking, as well he might, “‘it was quile a eool 
winter-like month.” 


Rain for the month, (per Penna. Hospital) 
1853, ° ° . ‘ . 2.32 inches. 
io te te oie 605 « 

Eleventh month 17th,1853. Continued mild weather. 

This morning picked twelve or fourteen bunches of 

second crop Grapes; a great proportion of which 

though devoid of their accustomed sweetness, and 
something smaller in size than the first crop, ap- 
peared to have fully matured. The great change in 
the weather during the afternoon and night of the 
24th, is worthy of note—at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 24th the thermometer indicated 55 de- 
grees, and at same hour on the 25th only 26 de- 
grees, being a difference of 29 degress in 24 hours! 


Deaths. 
For the Eleventh month, 1852, (4 weeks,) . 681 
ce “ “e 1853, te z 587 
In New York, “ - a . 1455 


J. M. E. 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends of Phila- 
delpbia, will be held in the Library room, on Foorth 
day evening next, the 14th inst., at half-past seven 
o’clock. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 10, 1853. 
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A WORD FOR PEACE. 


‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you.’’~John xvi. 27. 


If such the legacy bequeathed 
By Jesus to his own; 
If such his meek injunctions, breathed 
Ere he from earth had flown; 
How should his lowly followers fight, 
Reading his gracious words aright? 


His kingdom is not of this world; 
Nor by it understood; 

The banner from his cross unfurled 
Leads not to acts of blood! 

The Christian’s warfare is within! 

With pride and passion, self and sin! 


Whence come your wars, frail worms of dust ? 
What are your fightings for? 

Envy and hatred, greed and lust, 
Which in your members war ! 

Dwell such a dark, unhallowed host, 

In temples of the Holy Ghost? 


When angels first, to shepherd’s ears, 
Announced the Saviour’s birth, 

What watchword did the heavenly spheres 
Pour down on listening earth? 

Glory to God! who dwells on high; 

Toward men—good will and unity! 


When Christ, on Calvary’s blood-stained hill, 
His life a ransom paid, 

What peaceful love, triumphant still, 
Prompted the prayer He prayed! 

A prayer so tender, brief, and truae— 

ForGive! they know not what they do!” 


’Tis by its fruit the tree is known! 
THe TEST OF TRUTH IS LOVE! 

Have they, then, reverently shown 
Theirs to their Lord above, 

Who bid their fellow-creatures bleed, 

And by their acts belie their creed ? 


Thank God; this gospel truth, no more 
To one small sect confined, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Shall flash on many a mind; 
Till earth below, and heaven above, 
Join in one hymn of Peace and Love! 
B. Barton. 





THE MOTHERLESS. 


Deal gently with the motherless, 
Oh, ye who rule their homes, 

Cast not a shadow on the brows 
Of these deep stricken ones. 


Speak softly to the motherless ; 
A saddened stream is stirred 
From the deep founts of memory, 

With every unkind word. 


There is a yearning in each heart, 
For the sweet strains of yore— 

A longing for a mother’s voice, 
Which sounds for them no more. 


Be kind unto the motheriess, 
Beside thy hearth of glee, 

Should there some little lone ones rest, 
Give them thy sympathy. 


Look, parent, on thy own fair ones, 
And think a mother’s smile 

Once shed a sunshine o’er the brow 
Of every orphan child. 


Think of the hand that rested 
Once fondly on each head— 

The eye which gave back looks of love, 
Now silent, cold, and dead. 


And give thee to these little hearts 
The little love they claim— 

Be mothers to the motherless, 
In heart as well as name. 





RICH AND POOR. 


Without reflecting on the mapy cares and per- 
plexities attendant upon wealth, mankind are con- 
tinually sighing for great riches. It is agreeable 
to reflect upon the possession of hordes of gold, 
elegant seats and the thousand enjoyments which 
would be attendant on wealth. While these 
thoughts engross the heart, we seldom examine 
the other side of the picture. The fears, the 
anxieties, the cares, the vexations, which follow 
in the train of wealth, are more than sufficient 
to counterbalance its conveniences and its plea- 
sures. The social affections, as a general fact, are 
less lively in the breast of the rich man. He 
does not so often sympathize with the affection of 
others, and his charity is less warm, while his 
disposition is morose and unsociable. Yet the 
daily earnest prayer of multitudes is to possess 
wealth. ‘To this object all the faculties of the 
mind are bent—all their energies tend. How 
different would be their condition—how great 
comparatively their happiness—if they were con- 
tented with their lot—and their ambition rose no 
higher than the enjoyment of a simple compe- 
tence. 

When a friend or neighbor, by the death of 
others, comes in possession of property, how often 
do we envy his lot, and secretly inquire why we 
were not the favorites of fortune? If we were to 
look upon our neighbors with the eyes of philoso- 
phers, such a passion as envy would never be felt 
in our bosoms. 

If one or two young men of equal talents, and 
of similar disposition and habits, should suddenly 
come into the possession of wealth,— the chances 
of success, happiness and long life, would be in 
favor of the poor man—and of the situation of 
the two, a man of sterling virtue would choose 
the latter. There are but few instances on record, 
where property which was easily obtained did 
not prove the ruin of the possessors. But wealth 
acquired by honest industry and unbending integ- 
rity, frequently yields peace of mind, happiness 
and contentment. 

The wealthiest men our country has produced 
had but little to commence life with, and acquired 
their property by hard labor. Girard, who died 
a few years since, worth fifteen millions, com- 
menced his career with not a dollar. Bartlett, of 
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Newburyport, whose liberality to the Andover | keep the whole country well watered. In the 
Institution is eyery where known, was once apoor | border parts of the Nile Valley canals are cut, 


shoemaker. 
mensely rich. Astor, of New York, whose income 
is four thousand dollars a day, commenced life a 
poor boy—and so with most of the wealthy 
throughout the country. The richest man in this 
city once labored for a support—and another, 
whose income is several thousands yearly, was 


He died a year or two since im- | into which the water flows when the river rises 


by the effect of rain in the mountains of Nubia 
and Abyssinia, and from these canals it is dipped 
up by the Shadoof and the Sakia, and poured 
into smaller trenches. In the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt, below Cairo, the different branches of 
the Nile, with aid of artificial canals, suffice to 


the son of a poor ferryman, who commenced life by | flood the whole country during the season of 
rowing his boat between Portland and Cape | high water; and in the time of low water, the 


Klizabeth at three cents a passenger. Wealth 
acquired in this way is certain of being retained 
—while that which is sudden in its fall, departs 
almost as soon as it came, leaving its possessor 
as miserable as a ‘wretch can be. 

To all our young men who are dreaming of 
golden prospects—who are waiting for the death 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Shadoof and the Sakia perform here, also, their 
customary office. It has been computed that 
there are in Egypt about 40,000 Sakias, or 
about four to every square mile of cultivation ; 
but this seems to be an over estimate. The 
large sugar plantations of the Pasha along the 
banks of the Nile, as well as the royal and pubiic 


of friends, and lounging and rusting away their | gardens at Cairo, are now watered by means of 


years, laying the ‘flattering unction to their 
souls,’ that riches will soon be poured into their 
laps—we would say, trust not to uncertainties— 
labor to acquire your own independence without 
the aid of others and if your prospects fail, you 
will have better riches in your own efforts, which 
will never prove delusive. Let no one be ambi- 
tious for the possession of great wealth, so that in 
its acquisition he neglects the most important 
duties of life. Better be poor forever. Strive 
not so much for the things which perish, as for a 
good character, and a name that is above all 
reproach. Then, whether steeped in poverty, or 
flushed with gold, all the blessings of life will 
attend your steps, and peace and joy will crown 
your latter days.— Portland Tribune. 


AGRICULTURE IN EGYPT. 


It is as true now as in the days of Zechariah, 
that in the land of Egypt there is no rain— 
Zech. xiv. 17—and the country is watered 
wholly from the Nile. A trench is dug from 
the river leading to a reservoir below its level, 
into which the water continually flows; from 
this the water is dipped up in buckets, by a con- 
trivance like the rudest well-pole—the Shadoof— 
which is worked by hand, or by a wheel with 
buckets—the Sakia—which is turned by a rude 
cog-wheel apparatus, moved by a buffalo or a 
camel. Sometimes, where the banks are high, 
there is a succession of platforms with Shadoofs 
or Sakias to raise the water from one to another. 

At the surface it is poured into a trench, from 
which—as from an artery—smaller trenches 
branch off at intervals, and usually at right an- 
gles, intersecting and irrigating all the adjacent 
and. 

As the whole of Upper Egypt is but a fertile 
strip—four or five miles wide by as many hun- 
dred miles in length, lying upon both sides of 
te Nile, between two deserts and their moun- 
tain boundaries—it is possible in this way to 


steam forcing-pumps. In Nubia each water 
wheel is taxed about fifteen dollars per annum; 
but there is no tax upon the land. In Egypt 
the land is taxed about three dollars per acre— 
which is from ten to fifteen per cent. of its cost— 
but there is no tax upon the water wheel. 

In this state of things, it was natural that the 
Shekh, on hearing of the great American Nile, 
should wish to know the cost of irrigating the 
country from the river, as a first item in his 
comparison of the two countries. He was sur- 
prised to hear that there were no Shadoofs or 
Sakias on the Mississippi, but that sufficient 
rain fell to irrigate the land, and seemed to re 
gard this as a great advantage. And so it is; 
for in Egypt the land owner must erect his own 
water wheels, and as the land is held or rented 
in very small lots, the expense of watering it by 
the toilsome process of the Shadoof is a main 
item in the cultivation. Frequently three or 
four neighbors combine and work the Shadoofs 
in company, for their common benefit. But, on 
the other hand, a land of rains requires better 
building materials than are found in Egypt and 
especially shingles, for which this country fur- 
nishes no wood, unless the bark and leaves of 
the palm could be made a substitute. The state- 
ment that land could be bought for one dollar 
twenty-five per acre, and held in perpetuity by 
the purchaser, sounded strangely in a land where 
the greater part of the soil is held in fee by the 
Pasha, and can be bought only at from twenty 
to thirty dollars the acre, subject to a govern- 
ment tax of three dollars.—Rev. J. Thompson. 


Nothing is more noble than fidelity : faith- 
fulness and truth are the best endowment of the 
mind, 


Do not assume to yourselves more credit fo 
what you do, than you are entitled to: rather be 
content with a little less. The public will always 
discover where merit is due. 
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VARIETIES. 

TuistLes oF THE Heart.—Bad habits are the 
thistles of the heart, and each particular indulgence 
of them is seed, from which spring up a new crop 
of weeds. A few years ago a little boy told his first 
falsehood. It was a little solitary thistle-seed, and 
no eye but God’s saw him, as he planted it in the 
mellow soil of his heart. But it springs up, oh, how 
quickly! and in a little time another, and yet an- 
other seed dropped from it into the ground, each in 
its turn bearing more thistles and more seeds. And 
now his heart is overgrown with this bad habit; he 
is a confirmed liar, and it would be as difficult for 
him to cease utterly from falsehood, as it would a 
gardener to clear his land of the obnoxious thistle 
after it had once gained a footing in the soil. 


Hapriness.—True happiness is of a retired nature, 
and an enemy to pomp and noise. It arises, in the 
first place, from the enjoyment cf one’s self, and in 
the next, from the friendship and conversation of a 
few select companions. False happiness loves to 
be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the world 
upoa her; she does not receive any satisfaction 
from the applause which she gives herself, but from 
the admiration which she raises in others. 


CurisTIaANity.—There is no true domestic happi- 
ness when Christianity is not the law of the family. 
There is no security against perfidy and the breach 
of the social compact, where the gospel in its re- 
straining power is not felt. . There is no political 
freedom, that is worthy of the name, where the law 
of the land is not coincident with the law of the 
Bible, the law of Christ. 


Fiowers anv Fruit.—Numbers of the flowers 
that are cultivated with great care in the conserva- 
tories of Europe and the Eastern States, are found 
growing wild on the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. 
Among the grasses, cereal plants, vegetables and 
fruit trees, indigenous to California, there have been 
discovered seven varieties of clover, three of which 
are supposed to be new; wild wheat,. oats, lettuce, 
onions, parsnips. mustard, raspberries, strawberries, 
gooseberries, currants, grapes, cherries, plums, 
walnuts, and nutmegs. 


Tue Power of diffusing happiness is not the ex- 
clusive power of the rich. <All are capable of it.— 
The poorest man can cheer me by his affection, or 
distress me by his hatred or contempt. Every man 
is dependant on another. A piece of neglect, even 
from the lowest and most contemptible of men, is 
fit to rufflethe serenity of my happiness; and a 
civil attention even from the humblest of our land, 
carries a gracious and exhilerating influence along 
with it. Let me never hear, then, that the poor 
have nothing in their power. They have it in their 
power to give or withhold kind or obliging expres- 
sions. ‘They have it in their power, to give or 
withhold the smiles of affection and sincerity of a 
tender attachment. Let not the humble offerings of 
— be disregarded. The man of sentiment 

nows how to value them; he prizes them as the 


best deeds of beneficence. They lighten the weary 
anxieties of this world, and carry him on with a 
cheerful heart to the end of the journey.—Chalmers. 


Tuere is as much connection between the words 
and the thoughts as there is between the thoughts 
and the words; the latter are not only the expres- 
sion of the former, but they have power to re-ac! 
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‘upon the soul and leave the stain of corruption 
there. A young man who allows himself ‘o use 
one profane or vulgar word, has not only shown 
that there is a foul spot on his mind, but by the 
utterance of that word he extends that spct and 
inflames it, till by indulgence it will soon pollute 
and ruin the whole soul. Be careful of your words, 
as well as your thoughts. If you can control the 
tongue, that no improper words are pronounced 
by it, you will soon be able to control the mind 
and save it from corruption. You extinguish the 
fire by smothering it, or prevent bad thoughts 
bursting out in language. Never utter a word any- 
where which you would be ashamed to speak in 
the presence of the most-religious man. Try this 
practice a little, and you will soon have command 
of yourself.—Germantown Telegraph. 


Criakaaeee Association of Friends for impart- 
ing Relief to the Suffering during the coming win. 
ter, meet every Seventh day evening at 7} o’clock, at 
Cherry Street Meeting House. The experience and 
council of those in the advanced and middle stage of 
life would be particularly salutary, whilst the active 
and younger men are invited to lend their aid in so 
good and benevolent an enterprize. Let not the love of 
ease and the fear of a little exertion deter from enga- 
ging in this work of kindness. 


\ ARY A. SHOURDS informs that she continues 
the DRESS & CLOAK MAKING, in all its 
branches, at No. 60 Tammany Street, below Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Particular attention given to Plain Cloaks. 

Philada. 12th mo. 10th, 1853.—3t. 

ROPOSALS TO REPUBLISH WILLIAM 
PENN’S “NO CROSS, NO CROWN.—A 
suggestion that the republication of this standard work 
would tend to the promotion of Truth, received the 
serious consideration of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Philadelphia, in the Fifth month last, 
and was verbally referred to the attention of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, or Meeting for Sufferings. 

The subject accordingly claimed our early delibera- 
tion, and was referred to the Book Committee, who 
reported a plan of publication which was approved, 
and they were encouraged to carry it into effect. 

Signed, Wituram Dorsey. 
Clerk of the Representative Committee. 

The work will be stereotyped, and 2,000 copies is- 
sued with as little delay as possible, at a cost to sub- 
scribers of not more than 42 cents per copy, bound in 
sheep. 

The Yearly Meetings of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Genesee, and their respective Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Preparative Meetings, and Friends gene- 
rally, are solicited to give us their earnest co-operation 
in subscribing and procuring subscriptions for said 
work. An increased subscription over the number 
stated, will proportionally decrease the price. 

All subscription papers, with the money for the 
number of copies subscribed for, must be forwarded to 
either of the undersigned. 

The books will be delivered in Philadelphia, or for- 
warded at the expense of subscribers. The work being 
furnished at cost, precludes the possibility of any ad- 
ditional expense being incurred by the publishers. 

Benjamin Ferris, Wilmington. 

J. Witson Moore, No. 63 Spruce St. 

Davin Etnis, No. 259 Franklin St. 

Samvet Parry, S. W. cor. 2d and High St. 

Wittiam Dorsey, No. 125 North 3d St. 
Philada., 11th mo. 26, 1853.—6t. 
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608 FRIENDS’ 


RUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, paya- 
bleat short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, fur of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 

Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 

S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 


desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 


The stock consists in part of— 
Piain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods; Hosiery, &c. 

Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 

P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 

200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. oth mo. 7.—tf. 

NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 

COUNLY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 

BUY S.—Will commence its Session the first of Tenth 
month next and continue nine months. 

Allthe branches of athorough English Education ate 
aught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages 

A iegular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered. 

Terims.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$14 per month. Drawing $2, Latin and Greek $2, 
French and German $2. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

9th mo. 10, 1853—tf. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The following is a list of the remaining stock of books 
kept for sale, and many of them published by our de- 
ceased friend, John Comly. They are now offered to 
purchasers by his children, at the following reduced 
cash prices, viz: 

Journal of John Woolman, 
«© 6 Hugh Judge, 
66 * © Tsaae Martin, 
ss Rufus Hall, 
ss Joshua Evans, 
«¢ = Elias Hicks, 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vols., 
Life of Sarah Grubb, 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, 
Janney’s Conversations on Religious 

Subjects, 

Gilbert’s Narrative of Captivity among the 

Indians, 

Indian Nations, by Halliday Jackson, 

Dymond’s Essays, 

Fox’s Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 

Jones’ Analysis of the Revelations, 

Coburn’s Review, 

Truth Vindicated, 

True Christian, by Wm. Shewen, 

The Friend or Advocate of Truth, 

Select Anecdotes, by Barclay, 

Grounds of a Holy Life, by H. Furford, 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols., 

Odd Vols. Miscellany, (bound in leather) 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of va- 
rious individuals, bound and lettered as 
follows : Sarah Watson, Ann Moore, Cle- 
ments Willetts, Warner Mifflin, John 

Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, Phebe Speak- 

man, Jacob Lindley, James Simpson, 

William Blakey, Account of the Nicho- 

lites,—each 
Also, a few copies of the Berean, 2 vols., 

folded for binding, 75 


The Journal of John Comly, recently published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, Ethan 
Comly, No. 25 N. 2d st.; of T. E. Chapman, No. 
1S. Sthst.; or Wm. W. Moore, No. 77 Filbert st., Phi- 
ladelphia. 

James C. Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; James‘Ketch- 
um, No. — Pearl st., New York. . 

Israel J. Graham, cor. of Baltimore and Eutaw sts., 
Baltimore ; or of the Publishers, in Byberry. Price 
$1.75cts. Wholesale cash price, for six or moré co- 
pies, $1.50cts. 

CHARLES and EMMOR COMLY. 

12th mo. Sth, 1853. 

CSaeee aces BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N, J., 

The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of theincreased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Winter term will commence the l4thof 11th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks, 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. Gne half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

0S~Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 
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